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1 . The Dialectic and Philanthropic Literary Societies of the 
University of North Ca^-olina will suggest a query to be 
discussed on a given date, by the high schools entering 
the Union, (this date to be determined by the Societies 
after they have ascertained the wishes of the schools 
themselves) and will furnish from the University Library, 
free of cost, in pamphlet form, such material as will en- 
able them to comprehend and discuss intelligently the 
various points covered by the question. Additional 
sources of information will be indicated from which other 
material may be secured by the teams at their own ex- 
pense if they desire it. 

2. All secondary schools of North Carolina, however sup- 
ported, offering regularly organized courses of study 
above the seventh grade, and not extending in their scope 
and content beyond a standard four-year high school 
course as defined by the State Department of Education , 
shall be eligible for membership in the Debating Union. 

3. All schools accepting this offer of the Societies and thus 
becoming members of the Union shall be arranged by 
the Societies into groups of three, for a triangular debate, 
the status and standards of the schools, their proximity, 
accessibility, and convenience of location to be considered 
in forming the groups. (The suggestions of the different 
schools as to whom they would like to debate will be 
gladly received 9,nd will be observed if possible) . 
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4. Each school of each triangular group shall agree to fur- 
nish two debating teams of two members each, the one 
to uphold the affirmative side of the query, and the 
other to defend the negative side. 

5. The team debating at home shall in each case uphold 
the affirmative side of the query, and the visiting team 
shall in each case defend the negative side. 

6. The schools themselves shall select and agree upon the 
judges of the local contests. 

7. Each speaker shall have twenty minutes at his disposal, 
not more than five of which shall be used in the rejoinder. 

8. Any school which shall win both the affirmative and 
negative sides of the query shall be entitled to send both 
its teams to the University, at Chapel Hill, for the State 
championship contest. 

9. The school having the strongest team on the affirmative 
side of the query and the school having the strongest 
team on the negative side shall be entitled to contest 
publicly in theUniversity Chapel for the Aycock Memorial 
Cup. (The strongest team on each side of 'the query is 
to be determined by means of a preliminary contest at 
Chapel Hill). 

10. The school which shall win the debate, thus finally held, 
shall have its name inscribed on the Memorial Cup, to- 
gether with the names of its two winning representatives. 

11. Any school which shall win out in the final contest for 
two years in succession shall have the cup for its own 
property. 

12. All high school representatives sent to the University in 
this contest will be met at the station by a committee of 
the Societies and entertained by them as the Societies' 
guests while at Chapel Hill. 

Note ; Girls are eligible to enter these contests as well as boys. 



PREFATORY NOTE 



The query, **Re8olved, That the Constitution of North 
Carolina should be so amended as to allow women to vote 
under the same qualification as men*' was selected by the 
committee from the Societies because of the growing im- 
portance of the woman suffrage movement. At the recent 
election this fall four States, Kansas, Michigan, Arizona, 
and Oregon, adopted constitutional amendments granting 
suffrage to women. The following States have had equal 
suffrage for a number of years: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Washington, and California. Among the other Amer- 
ican States said to be leaning toward the granting of suffrage 
to women are: the Dakotas, Nevada, Montana, Ohio, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Iowa. Sev- 
enteen additional States give school suffrage to women, this 
bringing the total number of States granting full or partial 
suffrage up to twenty-seven. At the recent election a woman 
was elected one of the presidential electors from Washington . 
She is the first woman to be a member of the electoral college. 
Thus it is probable that in the course of a short time North 
Carolina will have to decide whethei* or not she shall allow 
her women to vote. 

The preliminary triangular debates throughout the State 
will b^ held Friday, February 21, 1913, and the final contest 
for the Aycock Memorial Cup will be held at Chapel Hill two 
weeks later, March 7. For the benefit of some who may not 
fully understand Sections 4 and 5 of the Regulations, a fuller 
explanation of these sections is given: Each school in the 
Union puts out two teams, one to uphold the affirmative at 
home with a visiting team of the same triangle and the other 
to defend the negative at the third school in the 
triangle. For instance, in the triangle of Raleigh, Greens- 
boro, and Charlotte, Raleigh debates the affirmative at home 
with a negative te&m from Charlotte, and sends a negative 
team to Greensboro; Greensboro debates the affirmative at 
home with a negative team from Raleigh, and sends a nega- 
tive team to Charlotte ; Charlotte debates the affirmative at 
home with the negative team from Greensboro, and sends a 
negative team to Raleigh. 



Resolved, That the Constitution of North Carolina should be so 
amended as to allow loomen to vote under the same qualifications 
as men, 

OUTLINE 

Introductory note: This outline is made merely for the 
purpose of offering some suggestions as to points and as to a 
method that may be followed in arguing the question. 

INTRODUCTION 

1. Better education and advanced ideas of government 
have brought about a demand for more rights and privileges 
for women. 

2. One of the most important of these is woman suffrage. 

3. In practically all the leading countries there is an 
agitation for woman suffrage. There are ten American 
States: Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Washington, 
California, Kansas, Michigan, Arizona, and Oregon, that 
have won ^ an suffrage. Also, New Zealand, Australia, Nor- 
way, Switzerland and other foreign countries have woman 
suffrage. 

4 . The question presents four main issues : 

(1) Do women have the right of suffrage? 

(2) Is it best for them to have it? 

(3) Is it best for the State for them to have it? 

(4) Have the results of woman suffrage been such as 

to justify its extension? 

AFFIRMATIVE 

1 . Granting that the suffrage is not a natural right nor 
a right given by the Constitution of the United States, 
it is a right to which they are entitled. 

A. It should be provided for on the ground that men- 
tal equipment rather than physical ability is the correct 
basis for granting the privilege of voting. 

(1) Women are the equals of men in mentality. 

B. It is in keeping with the prevailing ideas of Amer- 
ican democracy of today. 
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(1) All people, barring certain restrictions^ who 
are governed have a voice in determining the char- 
acter of their government, 

II. The suffrage would be beneficial to women. 

A. It would broaden them mentally and socially. 

(1) By reason of the right to vote they would be 
led to study civil and political questions. 

(2) By being placed on an equality with men 
women would receive greater respect for their opin- 
ions. 

B. It would result in laws more favorable to woman *s 
economic and legal rights. 

(1) New occupations would be open to women. 

(2) They would receive better wages. 

(3) They would legislate against inequalities to 
which they are subjected under present laws. 

(a) They would do this in regard to the division 

of property. 

(b) They would do this in regard to matters of 

taxation. 

III. Woman suffrage would be beneficial to the State. 

A. By reason of their character women are well 
qualified to vote. 

(1) They have a keener sense of right and wrong 
than men. 

(2) They are qualified mentally to vote, 
(a) They are better students than men. 

B. Equal suffrage would result in less corruption in 
politics. 

(1) Women would demand that candidates be of 
high moral character. 

(2) They would carry the wholesome conservation 
of the home into i)olitics. 

C. Equal suffrage would result in laws more favora- 
ble to homes, schools, public health, etc. 

D. Women would be better trained, as a result of 
their activity in politics, to instill correct ideas of 
citizenship in their children. 

IV. The reasons and considerations that make woman 

suffrage advisable and efficient in other States hold 
good in North Carolina, 
A. Equal suffrage has proved successful where it has 
been tried. 

(1) Better men have been nominated for office, 

(2) Elections have been more orderly. 
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(3) The dignity of woman has, not beew lowered, and 
the welfare of the home has not been ei^ngered. 

B. There is no fundamental diflferen^je between the 
people of North Carolina and the p^eoplej of ,the 
States which have woman suffrage. 

C. The absence of large towns in this State makefc 
impossible the coiruption at the palls which exists 
in large, cities. 

D. North Carolina's progress, especially in educa- 
tion, warrants this progressive step. 

NEGATIVE 

1. The suffrage should not be granted to women. 

A. Women are not the equal of men mentally. 

(I) They have not shown their mental equality, 
(a) In constructive policies. 

B. They could not carry into effect the. measures 
they might enact. 

(1) They do not have the physical power. 

C. The granting of the suffrage to women is not de- 
manded by the principles of present day 
democracy. 

(1) Women have representation in government 
through men. 

(a) Even Congress works through representa- 
tive committees. 

(2) Many men pay taxes and are not allowed 
to vote. 

II. The suffrage would be detrimental to women. 

/A.. It would burden women with new responsibilities. 

(1) They would be placed in office. 
B. It would lower them in the estimation of ,me». 
C It would take them out of their proper sphere of life. 

D. Their suffrage would be used by bad, as well as 

good women. 

III. The suffrage would be detrimental to State interests. 

A. Women would not fully understand the issues in- 

volved and wpuld be a dangeroi^ tool in the 
hands of scheming politicians. 

B. More unscrupulous women would vote than con- 
scientious ones. 

(1) The corrupt element of a city usually gets 

control of the city's government. 

(8) Men who do not? vote are often the best of 

men. 
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(4) Bad ones are often used by scheming poli- 
ticians. 

C. Women would neglect the home. 

(1) Political duties would take their attention 
away from the home. 

(2) Women's organizations, religious, civil and 
moral, would lag. 

D. It would result in dissensions in the home. 

(1) The unity of the home would he broken. 

(2) Quarrels over political matters would ensue 
between husband and wife. 

IV. Results in States which have tried woman suffrage 
do not warrant its adoption in North Carolina. 

A. Women, having obtained the right in other 
States, v«how little inteiest . 

(1) Comparatively few have registered or voted. 

(2) Almost none have attended the primaries. 

(3) Enthusiasm in Colorado, Utah and Okla- 
homa is short-lived; a fad. 

B. There is no demand for it in this State. 

(1) No organized movement has shown itself. 

C. Conditions in North Carolina are not similar to 
those prevailing in other States. 

(1) North Carolina is a conservative State. 

(2) Southern women, and particularly North 
Carolina women, have always been noted for 
their ideal home life, and not for a podtical or 
business-like temperament. 

D. North Carolina's progress, especially in educa- 
tion, is no argument for woman suffrage. 

(1) Woman suffrage does not necessarily follow 
the education of women. 



THE LOGICAL BASIS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 



BY MRS. ANNA G. SPENCER. 

Svp. to The Ann. Aw. Acad., May, 1910. 



The significance of the Woman Suffrage Movement is two- 
fold ; it is a response to the general movement of Democracy 
toward the individuation of all members of all pre- 
viously subjected or submerged classes of society; and it 
is also a social response to the new demands of citizenship 
which have followed inevitably the new and voiced increase 
in the functions of government. 

The response to the general movement toward democracy 
has in less than one hundred years changed the conditions 
of woman in th«^ chief centers of so-callf*d Christian civiliza- 
tion from that of ** Status'' to that of *' Contract ; '^ a com- 
plete change from that condition in which the married woman 
while her husband lived could neither hold property* make 
business contract, receive wages in her own right for her own 
work even outside the home, acquire legal powers over her 
own children, act as guardian for a minor child, her own or 
another's, or in any manner acquire the rights of an adult 
individual, under the law. During her marriage, she was, 
as a minor child, protected in some manner against **abuse" 
(of which in quantity and in quality men and not women 
were the judges) , but in no sense invested with the rights of 
an independent adult person under the law, as in social, 
educational or industrial citizenship. 

It was, of course, inevitable that the doctrine of the rights 
of men should come at last to include the rights of woman, 
just as it was inevitable that the rights of white men should 
come at last to include the rights of black and yellow and 
brown men. The great eighteenth century struggle in 
human progress was for the recognition of what Charles 
Sumner called **That equality of rights which is the first of 
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rights.'' It was for a* scheme and practice of political 
organization which should deny special privileges to any, 
which should secure liberty and greater justice in all the 
relations of life to all the different classes of men than had 
before been known. Although the winning of such measure 
of democracy in government as we have attained does not 
bring in the Millenium, and has not yet been applied 
perfectly enough even to men to fully increase its influence 
for good, any student of history can challenge the most 
pessimistic observer of American life to furnish an example 
of any more aristocratic form of government which has 
resulted in as high an average of physical, mental and moral 
well- being for the majority of the people as even such a partial 
democracy as our own. Women, since Abigail Adams 
demanded of the framers of our Constitution some 
recognition of the rights of women in their deliberations, 
have seen that there is no argument that can be framed for 
equality before the law for all classes of men that does not 
apply with equal force to both sexe^. The woman suffrage 
movement, however, is only as old as the immortal Seneca 
Falls meeting of 184.S. That was a "Woman's Rights 
Meeting," and only incidentally and without hesitation 
pledged to a demand for the ballot; its chief stress being laid 
upon higher education for women, better industrial conditions, 
more just professional opportunity for qualified women, and 
larger social freedom; together with a strong appeal for the 
legal right of adult womm to have and to hold property and 
to secure that "Contract of Power" that marks the dividing 
line between a responsible person and a child or imbecile. 

There are two arguments, and only two, that can possibly 
be brought against the application of the general principles 
of democracy to law-abiding and mentally competent women 
— one is that women are not human beings; the other that 
they are a kind of human beings so different from men that 
general principles of right and wrong proved expedient as a 
basis of action in the development of men do not apply to 
them. 

I take it that this company would not subscribe to the 
ancient belief that "Women have neither souls nor minds," 
but are a "delusion and a snare," invented for practical 
purposes of life, but not to be counted in when the real lift 
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of humanity is under consideration. Are then women of 
such a different sort of humanity that they do not need 
individual protection under the law, do not require the 
mental and moral discipline of freedom and personal 
responsibility for the development of character are justly 
and fully provided for through the political arrangements of 
men, by men and for men, and therefore should be forcibly 
restrained from complete citizenship? Some, many, seem to 
believe. 

The political democracy fought for in the eighteenth 
century, and partially obtained, led inevitably to the 
educational democracy struggled for and partially obtained 
in the nineteenth century, and most strikingly illustrated in 
the American public school The industrial democracy now 
striving toward realization must follow the sharing of political 
rights and duties and the educational preparation for good 
and wise citizenship which we have in such large njeasure 
already attained. Now the democratizing of the family and 
of the social life is an inevitable and niore and more cniiscions 
demand in order that we may have real and not sham, 
full-orbed and not partial, democracy may be nurtured ancl 
developed. Unless women are made the vital and more 
responsible part of democracy in education, and democracy 
in political service, and democracy in industrial organiza- 
tion, they cannot fear and rear fit citizens for a genuine and 
matured democratic State. Thus, unless you repudiate 
democracy you must finally include in its range of social in- 
fluence all classes and both sexes. 

The second element of significance in the woman suffrage 
movement is the social response to the new demands of citi- 
zenship made by the new type of State which has been 
developed in this later stage of human progress. The family 
and the Church used to take care of. education; industry 
used to be a personal concern of domestic handicraft. Now 
all the functions of social order have been differentiated and 
started on separate but inter- related careers. The Church 
is not now a legal power; the school has become a function 
of the State; the new industrial order has necessitated legal 
protection of the weak and ignorant against the strong and 
shrewd. The State has gradually, and in these later days 
with astonishing celerity, taken over not only education, but 
charity and constructive social effort toward the common 
welfare. A thousand details of truly spiritual activity, 
which once were held solely within the sphere of the domestic 
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and religious life, are now concerns of Government. 

What are the great functions of social service for which 
**humau beings of the mother sex" have been held chiefly 
responsible since society began? The care, the nurture, the 
development of child-life; the care of the sick, the aged and 
infirm; the relief of the unfortunate; the protection and 
care of the defective; the general ministry of strength to 
weakness. These are the functions that the Modern State 
has taken over from the home and from the Church. These 
are the functions the Modern State ca,nnot perform vnthout the 
direct and voiced aid of women. These are the Modern State 
activities that make the largest army of public employees the 
teachers, of which ninety per cent, are women; and the next 
largest army the caretakers of the sick and insane and un- 
fortunate of every kind, of which at least three-fourths are 
women. "Yes," but the An ti -Suffragist says, * 'women 
should work as subordinates for society through State em- 
ployment, but they should not become a part of the political 
powers of control and supervision." Then, if that be so, 
women are degraded from their ancient position in the office 
of personal ministry; for women, under the old regime of 
education, had command of the training of all the girls and 
all the little boys; and under the old regime in charity not 
only did the work, but determined what that should be. 

If, then, women are human beings and not so unlike men 
as to render all human experience useless in a matter of 
their character development, they, too, as well as men, must 
be sent to school, to political duty and responsibility, if they 
are to rightly serve as mothers and teachers of potential cit- 
izens of democratic States. 

If, then, the State, as can be easily proved, has taken on 
in mo<lern times functions t>f dynamic social influence in ed- 
ucation, in charity, in protection and development of the 
peesonai life, thus undertaking the things which, from the 
foundation of society, has been peculiarly '* woman's sphere, ' ' 
ft is as absurd as it is unwise and socially harmful to deprive 
the SUite of the service of women in all capacities of both 
subordinate activity and trained supervision and control. 

This all means on l)oth these grounds that women must be 
given the duty and responsibility as well as the power of the 
ballot in order that there may be established a free, recog- 
nized and obvious channel by which the value of women's 
contributions to the State may be constived and effectively 
applied to social welfare. 



ANSWER TO THE ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT 
OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 



BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 

Siwp. to Ann, Am, Acad., May, 1910, 



In my study of the suffrage movement, and it has heen a 
subject of study with me for fifty years past, I have dis- 
covered but five arguments in support of this revolutionary 
demand . 

It is claimed that the suffrage is a natural right, as much 
so as the rights of person and of property, and that we must 
do justice though the heavens fall. The notion that suffrage 
is a natural right is a relic of the French Revolution which 
has not survived in political philosophy the doctrinaires who 
gave birth to it. The rights of persons are absolute and un- 
conditioned. Whatever his age and condition, the child has 
a right to his life — killing the unborn child is murder; his 
right to his property is absolute and unconditioned — if he is 
not old enough to administer it himself, a guardian is ap- 
pointed, or his natural guardian is entrusted with its keeping 
and its care. But the right of suffrage is always determined 
by the community which grants it; it depends upon an age 
artificially determined on, upon a residence artificially 
defined. The would-be voter must have resided in the 
Nation a certain number of years, in the State a certain 
number of months, in the district a certain number of days. 
In some States he must have an educational qualification, 
and in others a property qualificauon, and in otJaers he must 
have paid taxes. But the payment of taxes does not give 
him the right to vote. He must pay taxes in every State in 
the union, and in every county of the State, but he can vote 
only in one county of one State. Suffrage is a prerogative 
conferred by the community, and conditioned when it is 
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conferred. A man has no more natural right to vote in a 
I)olitical campaign than he has to vote in a State legislature. 

It is claimed that women must be given the suffrage to 
protect them from the injuries inflicted on them by men. 
I confess that this claim arouses my indignation. To set 
class against class is bad, to set race against race is worse, to 
set religion against religion is even more perilous; but to s«'t 
sex against sex is a degredation so deep that political polemics 
can go no further. That a hundred years ago women suf- 
fered under legal limitations which worked injustice is 
undoubtedly true. Some of them were framed for woman's 
protection; others of them were a relic of an earlier bar- 
barism. Both have disappeared with an an advancing 
civilization . All lawyers know that the prejudice of all juries 
and of many judges is in favor of woman in any case in 
which women are involved. All legislators know that a 
woman's lobby ^'s a most difficult one to resist. If there are 
any disabilities under which women still suffer because they 
a^e women, I venture to affirm that a common appeal would 
invariably and quickly brines their repeal. I do not forget 
the appeal made last year by the teachers in New York City 
for a law requiring equal wages for f^qual work. But it was 
not an appeal by wom''n for women; it was an appeal by a 
special class for that class. That the suffrage is not neces- 
sary to protect women against the oppressions is strikinglv 
illustrared by a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in which it was decided that a law limiting 
the hours of woman's labor in the factory is constitutional 
and that she has a special right to protection by the law be- 
cause of her spec'al disadvantages, a right which the man 
working at her side does not possess. 

It is also claimed, with what adequacy of evidence I do no^ 
know, that wage earning women desire the ballot. The fact 
that twenty percent, of the women are wage earners and that 
only five per cent of the women in industrial Massachusetts 
voted that they wished the suffrage, does not confirm this 
claim. But were it true, what then? Over half the wage 
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earning women in the United States cease to be wage earners 
at twenty -five. 

Finally we are asked to impose the ballot upon women as 
a means of securing moral reforms which the men are either 
unwilling or incompetent to accomplish. Perhaps the argu- 
ment which has been the most effective to counter- balance 
the objection to woman suffrage has been that they could 
vote for the abolition of the saloon. The women who are 
affected by this argument forget that Hebrew history had a 
Jezebel as well as a Queen Esther, and a European history a 
Lucretia Borgia, and a Katherine de Medici, as well as a 
Queen Victoria. Vice, ignorance, and superstition are not 
confined to either sex. I accept the testimony of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, of Mr. Elihu Root, and of Mr. 
James Bryce, that woman suffrage has not produced any 
marked improvements in the condition of women, or of the 
State. 

The primary duty of the woman is to be the helpmeet, the 
housewife, and the mother. The call of woman to leave her 
duty, and take up man's duties, is an impossible call. 
Mothers, wives, sisters, I urge you not to allow yourselves to 
be enticed in<o assuming functions for which you have no 
inclinations. Woman's instinct is the star that guides her to 
divinely appointed life, and it guides to a manger where an 
infant is laid. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 



The government publications listed below can usually be 
obtained by the student through the Congressman from his 
di^rict* Additional material can also ba secured some- 
times f ram the Gongressmau, upon the written request of 
Uw^^sliudwt.. I|,mQre affirmative material is wanted than is 
given in this bulletin, write to the National 'American 
Woman Suffri^> Association, 505 5th Ave., New York City, 
for a list of pamphlet"^ and prices. The best single p^blica- 
tion to get irom this Association is a bound volume entitled 
'* Woman Suffrage, Arguments and Results." Price, 25c. 
For additiopal ipajberial pn the negative side in addition to 
the jrefereuces gJLven in this bibliography, send to the New 
YorJ^ State A^^spciatipA Opposed to Woman Suffrage, 29 W. 
39th St., New York City, and to the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opiiiosedtothe Further Extension of Suffrage to Women, 
Room 615, Ki^sington Building, Boston, for a list of 
pamphlets that these organizations have for distribution. In 
the lists given below the articles which are starred (*) are 
quoted from or summarized in the pnmphlet which is sent, 
under separate cover, to all schools having membership in 
the Union. 

GILNERAL REFERENCES 

Phslps, E. M., Compiler. Selected Articles on Woman 
S%^^S^, H. W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
>l.G9j This is the best single volume concerning the sub- 
ject. We would strongly suggest that each school buy a copy 
of, this book, as it gives a very complete treatment of the 
whole woman suffrage question, 

Ril^GWALT, H. C. Bri^9 on Public Qute^ions With Selected 
Lists .qf R^eren^es. Longinans, Green & Company, New 
Yo;'k,,N. Y. $1.25. This contaiiis the most complete brief 
available on the subject. 
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Books, Pamphlets, Documents, and Magazines. 

Bliss, William D. P., ed. New Encyclopedia of Social 
Reform. 1908, pp. 1295-1303. 

Bkyck, James. American Commonwealth. 3d ed., Vol. 
II., Chap. XCIII. 

New International Encyclopedia. Woman Suffrage. 

Rembaugh, Bertha. The Political Status of Women in the 
United States. Woman Suffrage Association, New York. 
Price, $1.10. A digest of the laws concerning women in the 
various States and Territories. 

ScHiRMACHER, K. The Modern Women^s Rights Movement. 
The Macraiilan Company, New York. Price, $1.50. Com- 
prehensive survey of the movement all over the world. Not 
confined to Woman Suffrage. 

*SuMNER, Helen L. Equal Suffrage. The results of an 
investigation in Colorado made for the Collegiate Equal Suf- 
frage League of New York State. Harper <fe Bros., New 
York City, 1909. Price, $2.50. 

This is an important survey of the work of woman suffrage in Col- 
orado, and will be helpful to both affirmative and negative sides. The 
conclusions of each chapter are contained in this bulletin. 

United States 47th Congress, 1st session. Senate Report, 
686. Reports on Woman Suffrage. 

United States 48th Congress, 1st session. Senate Report, 
399. Report of the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

United States 48th Congress, 1st session, House Report, 
1330. Extending the Right of Suffrage to Women. 

United States 52d Congress, 2nd session. Senate Report, 
1143. Report of the Select Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

United States 62nd Congress, 2nd session. House Docu- 
ment No. 762. 

Ann. Am. Acad. 35 sup.: 6-9. May, 1910. Discussion 
of Equal Suffrage. R. L. Owen. 

Annalsofthe American Academy. 35: sup. 1-37. May, 
1910. Significance of the Woman Suffrage MovemcTit. (Con- 
tains seven papers, four in favor of Woman Suffrage and 
three against.) 
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Chautauquan. 18:72-7. April, 1891. A Sj/mposium — 
Womun Svffrage, 

Chautauquan. 59:69-83. June, 1910. Woman Suffrage 
Movement. 

North American Review. 193:60-71. January, 1911. 

Outlook. 94:375-7. February, 1910. Do Women Wish 
to Vote? 

OuTU K)K . 98:757. August 5 , 1911. Results of Woman 
Suffrage. 

AFFIRMATIVE REFERENCES 

Books, Pamphlets, Documents, ar)d Magazines. 

*Crekl, George, and Judge Ben B. Lindsey. Measuring 
Up Equal Suffrage. 

*CuRTis, George William. Orations and Addresses, ed- 
ited by Charles Eliot Norton. Vol. I, pp. 181-213. The 
Right of Suffrage. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1894. 

An address given before the constitutional convention of the State 
of New York, at Albany, in 1867, following the proposal of an amend- 
ment in favor of woman suffrage. 

* Eastman, Max. Is Woman Suffrage Important^ 

HiGGiNsoiM, Thomas Wentworth. Common Sense About 
Women. Pp. 303-403. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1882. 

*Thomas, Miss M. Carey. Address before the National 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

United States 47th Congress, 1st Session. Senate Mis- 
cellaneous Document 74. 

Arguments of the Woman Suffrage Delegates before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate, January 23, 
1880. 

United States 49th Congress, 1st Session. Senate Re- 
port 70. fleport of the Select Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage. 

United States 50th Congress, 2nd Session. Senate Re- 
port 2543. Report of the Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage. 

United States 51st Congress, Isr Session. Senate Re- 
I)ort 1576. Report of the Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage. 
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United States 51st Congress, 1st Session. House Report 
2254. Woman Suffrage. 

United States 53rd Congress, 2nd Session. Senate Mis- 
cellaneous Document 121. Hearing before the Committee 
on Woman Suffrage, February 21, 1894. 

United States 54th Congress, 1st Session. Senate Docu- 
ment 157. Report of Hearing before the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, January 28, 1896. 

* Arena. 10:201-13. July, 1894. Last Protest Against 
Woman^s Enfranchisement. James L. Hughes. 

*Arena. 40 : 92-4. July, 1908 . &iMi Our Mothers, Wives, 
and Sisters be Our Equals or Our Subjects^ Frank Parsons. 

Atlantic Monthly. 162:196-202. August, 1908. What 
It Means to be an Enfranchised Woman. Ellis Meredith. 

*CENTtjRY. 48:605-13. August, 1894. Right and Ex- 
pediency of Woman Suffrage. George F. Hoar. 

Forum. February, 1910. Woman Suffrage as It Looks To- 
day. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont. 

*Independent. November 2, 1911. Woman Suffrage in 
Six States. I. H. Harper. 

North American Review. 163:91-7. July, 1896. Why 
Women Should Have the Ballot. John Gibbon. 

North American Review. 178:362-74. March, 1904. 
Would Woman Suffrage Benefit the StateUand Woman Herself F 
I. H. Harper. 

North American Review. 190 : 664-74. November, 1909. 
Womxin^s Right to Govern Herself^ A. E. Belmont. 

'^North American Review. 183 : 1272-9. 1906. AuMra- 
lijan Women and theiBallot. Alice Henry. 

*North American Review. 191:75-86. January, 1910. 
Appeal of Politics to Women. R. S. Southerland. 

North American Review. 191:701-20. May, 1910. In- 
herent Right. G. Harvey. 

Outlook. 91:780-4. April 3, 1909. Case for Woman 
Suffrage. Julia Ward Howe. 

World Today. 12:418-21. April, 1907. Housekeepers' 
Need of the Ballot. Molly Warren. 
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World's Work. 22:14733-45. August, 1911. Recer^t 
Stiides of Woman Suffrage. B. D. Knabe. 

*World'8 Work. February, 1912. Woman, the Savior 
of the StaJte. Selma Lagerlof.l Also, An Equal Suffrage State 
in Earnest, 

NEGATIVE REFERENCES 

Books, Pamphlets, Documents, and Magazines. 

* Buckley, James Monroe. Wrong and Peril of Woman 
Suffrage, The Fleming H. Revel Co., New York, 1909. 

*Brown, Justice. Woman Suffrage. 

Congressional Record. 18:980-3. January 25, 1883. 
Wowxin Suffrage. Joseph E. Brown. 

Parkman, Francis. Some of the Reasons Against Woman 
Suffrage. 16p. pa. Issuedfby"the Massachusetts Man Suf- 
frage Association, 7 Park St., Boston. 

United States 52nd Congress, 2ndISession. Senate Mis- 
cellaneous Document 28. Memorial of uCaroline F. Corbin 
for American Women Remonstrants to 'the Extension of 
Suffrage to Women, Praying for a Hearing Before Congress. 

Printed with this memorial is a letterjfrom the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M. P., remonstrating against Jfemale suffrage. 

United States 54rH Congress, 1st Session. Senate Re- 
port 787. Minority Report of the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage. 

*Annals of Am. Acad. 35: sup, 10-15 May, 1910. 
Logical Basis of Wom^in Suffrage. A. G.;,Spencer. 

Annals Am. Acad. 35: sup. 36-7. May, 1910. Inadvisa- 
bility of Woman Suffrage. C. H. Parkhurst. 

Annals Am. Acad. 35: sup. 28-32. May, 1910. Atiswers 
to Arguments in Favor of Woman Suffrage. L. Abbott. 

*Arena. 2:175-81. June, 1900. Real Case of the Re- 
monstrants Against Woman Suffrage. O. B. Frothingham. 

* Atlantic Monthly. 65:310-20. March, 1890. Woman 
Suffrage, Pro and, Con. Charles Worcester Clark. 

Atlanwc Monthly. 92:289-96. September, •1903. Why 
Women Do Not Wish the Suffrage. Lyman Abbott. 
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Atlantic Monthly. 105:297-301. March, 1910. Change 
in the Feminine Ideal, Margaret Deland. 

*Bibliotheca Sacra. 67 : 335-46. April, 1906. Is Woman's 
Suffrage an Enlightened and Justifiable Policy for the Staief 
Henry A. Stimson. 

*Century . 48 : 613-23. August, 1894. Wrongs and Perils 
of Woman Suffrage, James M. Buckley. 

*Chautauquan. Vol. 13. April, 1891. Why the Suf- 
frage Should Not Be Granted to Woman. Rose Terry Cooke. 

*FoRUM. 43:495-504, 595-602. May and June, 1910. 
Facts About Suffrage and Anti-Suffrage. Mrs. Gilbert E. 
Jones. 

^Nineteenth Century. 64:343-52. August, 1908 
Woman's Anti-Suffrage Movement. Mary Augusta Ward. 
(Mrs. Humphry Ward). 

(Beprinted in full in Living Age. 259:3-11. October 3, 1908). 

North American Review. 178:103-9. January, 1904. 
Wom/in's Assumption of Sex Su/periority . Annie Nathan 
Mayer. 

*NoRTH American Review. 190:158-69. August, 1909. 
Im/pediments to Woman Suffrage. Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones. 

North American Review. 191:549-58. April, 1910. 
Woman's Relation to Government. Mrs. William Porse Scott. 

Outlook. 68:353-5. June 8, 1901. Rights of Man. 
Lyman Abbott. 

Outlook. 75 : 737-44. November 28, 1903. Woman Suf- 
frage in Colorado. Elizabeth McCracken. 

Outlook. 90:848-9. December 19, 1908. Theodore 
Roosevelt and Elihu Root on Woman's Suffrage. 

Outlook. 93:868-74. December 18, 1909. Melancholia 
and the SUent Woman. Edwina Stanton Babcock. 

Outlook. 99:50. September 2, 1911. Woman Suffrage 
on Trial. W. Smith. 

Westminster Review. 175:91-103. January, 1911. 
Economic Criticism of Woman Suffrage. C. H. Norman. 

World Today. 15:1061-6. October, 1908. Should 
Women Vote? Virginia B. LeRoy. 



EXPLANATORY NOTE 



This brief pamphlet is being sent to all the high schools of 
the State, irrespective of whether they are members of the 
High School Debating Union, or not. The Literarv Societies 
of the University realize the need for encouragement of de- 
bating in the Secondary Schools of North Carolina and 
promise to do all in their power to meet this need. If your 
school, Mr. Teacher or Student, is not a member of the 
Union this year, we earnestly hope that by next year you 
will be able to join us and the one hundred other high schools 
that are already enrolled in the Union. A lasting stimulus 
in debating in every secondary school of the State is the aim 
of the Dialectic and Philanthropic Literary Societies of the 
University. Sincerely yours, 

High School Debating Committee: 

Arnold A. McKay, Chairman. 

E. R. Rannkin, Secretary, 

HOKACE SiSK. 

T. E. Story. 
A. L. Hamilton. 
R. C. Spence. 
L. R. Wilson. 
N. W. Walker. 
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